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RECLINING NYMPH 
By Jean Jacques Henner 
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Henner and Renoir — Two Exponents 
Of the Nude in Art 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



THE Nude in Art is a subject which 
the critic usually ignores scornfully 
and which the commentator ap- 
proaches not without fear and trembling. 
The old story of Whistler's reply to the lady 
who asked if nude art was immoral, "No, 
but the question is," seems to sum up the 
matter neatly and prompts one to shrink 
from a discussion of the subject. To the 
initiated nudity in art is not a problem at 
all, nor even a subject, only a fact or an 
element like light or color. 

To one long accustomed to this point of 
view any other seems obsolete and impos- 
sible. To regard nude art as suggesting in- 
decency seemsf as remote and archaica state 



of mind as a belief in witch craft or the evil 
eye. Yet, surprising as it may seem, every 
art magazine from time to time is subject- 
ed to complaint and criticism from people 
who oppose the publication of pictures of 
human beings from the Hand of God rather 
than from the hand of the modiste or the 
tailor. It therefore seems necessary to ex- 
plain the artistic point of view though one 
cannot refrain from offering such explana- 
tion with an apology to the more intelli- 
gent reader. 

Inasmuch as it is always an evidence of 
snobbery to ignore those who differ from 
us, and of all forms of this vice the snob- 
berv of intellect is worst, the writer on 
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matters of art may, with propriety and 
kindly intention, explain in just what the 
mental attitude of the initiated consists and 
how it may be attained. Perhaps it were 
easier to analyze the steps in false reason- 
ing and over-careful training by which this 
attitude, so simple, so natural and so pure, 
has been lost to many, for the mental atti- 
tude of the initiated in that of the child or 
the savage who has never been trained to 
see evil in nature. 

The innocent view of nudity in art being 
then the natural one, it is simpler and more 
illuminating to lay aside all discussion of 
the matter from an artistic standpoint and 
trace in a practical way the evolution of the 
mental perversion which persists in asso- 
ciating nudity with sin. At the outset it 
would seem to any person living in an era 
and a community of porcelain linings and 
modern plumbing, more logical, if one must 
associate nudity with some physical action, 



to associate it with the daily bath. One 
would hate to suggest that with those who 
find nude art so shocking, bathing is more 
of a novelty than sin, and yet the inference 
would seem obvious. 

However, it is absurd and bizarre to be 
so morbidly anatomical in mind that the 
contemplation of a complete representation 
of a human figure produces no thought save 
that concerning one of the physical func- 
tions of the human body, and if the ob- 
server of pictured or sculptured likenesses 
of humanity must dwell upon the function- 
ing of the organs thereof, why specialize 
upon one set? Are not the lungs, the heart, 
the stomach and the liver worthy of pass- 
ing reflection, to a mind which must reflect 
upon the matter from the standpoint of the 
physical capabilities of the human organ- 
ism ? Obviously such reflections should only 
be possible to a student of anatomy and the 
corollary which suggests itself is that de- 
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LIDYLLE 

By Jean Jacques Ilenner 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg. Paris 



pravecl reflections should only be 
possible to a student of deprav- 
ity. The person who gets but 
one idea or thought from the 
contemplation of nude art and 
that a bad one, may well be 
shocked for it reveals to that 
person the state of his own mind 
and indicates all to clearly that 
an undue importance has been 
given in his thoughts to the sub- 
ject which the work of art sug- 
gests. 

Turning from sarcasm to ut- 
ter sincerity, however, we do 
not think so badly of the critics 
of nude art as their point of view 
would entitle us to think for we 
recognize in it most often the 
over anxiety of conscientious 
parents for the welfare of the 
young, the brooding love that 
seeks to guard youth against it- 
self and nature. Parents, how- 
ever, suffer from the blindness 
of love in an amazing degree, 
always fearing corruption for 
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their offspring from without. 
No mother's child was ever 
yet naughty according to the 
mother's conviction, until it 
learned mischief from anoth- 
er. Far too many parents im- 
agine that their older chil- 
dren are innately pure and 
that no disturbing thought or 
feeling could arise in the 
young mind and heart save it 
were produced, by some ex- 
ternal cause. This is all very 
sweet and beautiful and yet 
very absurd. For the thoughts 
and feelings so dreaded by 
the parent are innate in hu- 
man nature, and as natural 
to youth as the flowing of the 
sap and the bursting of the 
leaf buds are to spring. If 
anythink intensifies such emo- 
tions it is curiosity, ignorance, 
concealment and the subtle 
suggestion of silence. That 
the unabashed sincerity of 
nude art like the teaching of 
sex hygiene in the schools, 
has rather the opposite effect 
upon the adolescent mind is 
the opinion of those educators 
who have chosen to investi- 
gate the matter. 

Indeed in view of the facts 
that clothing evolved from 
ornament, assumed out of 
the desire to attract, and the tendency of all 
primitive costume to emphasize what it con- 
ceals, it might be doubted whether the first 
purpose of clothing was not to pique rather 
than to thwart curiosity. In this connec- 
tion we are reminded of a witty French- 
man's dessertation upon the relation be- 
tween modesty and coquetry. It would be a 
dangerous digression indeed to stop and 
question at length how much of what we 
call modesty arises from the desire to al- 
lure. If memory of boarding school days 
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does not fail us, many modest modes and 
manners have been recommended on the 
ground that they attract, attraction being 
tacitly admitted in the most careful ladies 
magazines as the end and aim of feminine 
existence. 

Having traveled about in a circle we ar- 
rive where we started at the conclusions, 
first that the nude in art should not be of 
necessity disturbing, and second that at the 
very worst it could only inspire a world-old 
emotion which even modestv itself seeks to 
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arouse and whose justifica- 
tion lies in its end. We doubt 
sincerely whether figure paint- 
ing or sculpture has any more 
bearing on morals than has 
landscape painting upon real 
estate activity and specula- 
tion. It seems improbable that 
any person of normal mind 
would squander on canvas or 
marble a mental enthusiasm 
that might easily find re- 
sponse in the living beauty on 
every hand. At best paintings 
and marbles can only create 
a desire for better physical 
specimens among living peo- 
ple, a higher ideal of a mate 
perhaps, which might have a 
tendency to help on the eu- 
genic uplift of humanity. The 
human body should indeed re- 
quire no defense for appear- 
ing unadorned in art where 
all other living forms whether 
of plant or of animal thus ap- 
pear. 

However, we have wand- 
ered far afield from the sub- 
ject and the standpoint of art, 
which in all of its branches knows as little 
of morals as does nature herself. Not that 
any but a very decadent art is ever posi- 
tively immoral, but that art like Nature, 
is unmoral, concerning itself with other laws 
than those which govern the relation of hu- 
man beings, one to another. The laws of 
nature for instance, reckon only with nat- 
ural forces, heat, light, motion, electricity, 
magnetism, gravity, chemical and physical 
attraction. The laws of art deal with light, 
color, perspective, atmosphere, composition 
and other things relating to art and essen- 
tial elements thereof. 

[Morality and immorality alike are social 
matters, the products of civilization, arising 
from the necessity of regulation where 
many people dwell together in close asso- 
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ciation. [Morality is to society what order 
is in the home, either would be insupport- 
able without its proper attribute. Both, 
however, are purely human things, con- 
crete, civilized or evolved things, useful 
and necessary habits, things however un- 
necessary in nature and impossible to in- 
ject into art. 

To illustrate, no one for instance enjoyed 
witnessing the love-making of others and 
yet no one could be so cruel and restraining 
as to require all poets writing of kisses or 
love to introduce some verse or couplet as- 
suring us that the parties to such tender- 
nesses were quite alone at the time and en- 
titled by law or convention to indulge in 
endearments. Similarly while no one of 
any delicacy would intrude on the privacy 
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of the lady's boudoir or bath, 
it is neither wrong nor in- 
questionable taste to portray 
such intimate scenes in a pic- 
ture. Art may fittingly and 
properly reflect any pulse of 
life that possesses interest or 
beauty and that is in itself in- 
nocent. 

The artist indeed like all 
professionals is often chiefly 
concerned with the mere tech- 
nique of his production. To 
him oftentimes the workman- 
like spirit of regarding the 
human form as nothing more 
than a series of angles, curves 
and planes, presenting certain 
problems in color, light, re- 
flection, etc.. is predominant. 
I well recall a studio incident 
when this attitude of mind 
was made most apparent to 
me. An occupant of an ad- 
joining studio brought in a 
little painting by a fellow ar- 
tist over which the assembly 
enthused at length. The sub- 
ject of the picture was a piti- 
fully emaciated old man, his 
head bound in a white bandage rising to a 
sitting posture in what appeared to me 
to be his death bed. The upper portion 
of his torso from the side back was 
exposed in all the terrible ugliness of 
parched yellow skin shrinking to the poor 
old bones. To anyone with a purely human 
or literary turn of mind there was nothing 
in the picture but ugliness and decay, sor- 
row and suffering, the misery and tragedy 
of life. To the ardent technicians about me 
however, there was fine color, great light, 
wonderful yellow, lovely for yellow's own 
sake, with never a thought of jaundice, yel- 
low equally fair on the back of a sick old 
man or in the petals of a sunflower. This I 
think illustrates better than volumes of an- 
alysis the difference between the literary or 




BAIGNEUSE (BATHER) 
By Pierre- Ait guste Renoir 



purely human and the technically artistic 
point of view. 

However, the true artist as opposed to the 
rabid technician has ever, I believe, in all 
lines a little of the human view point, a 
love of life itself that makes him lovable, a 
conception of the spirit of his art which, 
more than the understanding of its science 
and practice is genius. To him who loves life 
all of its phases are interesting or beautiful. 
Like the novelist or the poet, the painter 
may indulge in idealism or in literalism, he 
may give us a touch of life just as it is, or 
tell us a fairy story. If he is a realist and 
paints the nude he is perhaps more often 
likely to be misunderstood than if he deals 
purely with the world of things imaginary. 

Thus, the man who gives us a glimpse 
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of the lady at her bath finds not so wide a 
circle to admire and approve as does the 
painter poet who picture fables and alle- 
gories or introduces us into a dream world 
of nymphs and goddesses. Properly esti- 
mated and appreciated, however, both types 
of nude painting are admirable and neith- 
er is one more open than the other to 
criticism on the ground of its nudity. The 
idealistic painter of the nude is a poet, the 
realistic a novelist of the brush. Both tell 
the truth, the oen symbolically, the other 
literally and truth, after all, is the one real 
essential of art. 

Viewed in this light it is interesting to 
contrast the nudes of Henner and Renoir, 
the more so as they are cotemporaries and 
both Frenchmen, the product of the same 
country and of the same day. Henner's 
passing is a matter of but a few years past 



and Renoir is now in his seventies. The 
works of the two men suggest that one 
loves beauty surpassingly, the other life. 
Henner appears as a classic poet, Renoir 
as a vivacious Balzac, and both are delight- 
ful according to one's taste and one's mood. 
The five years spent by Henner in Italy's 
ancient citadel of art as a Prix de Rome 
man, his love of beauty for its own sake 
and his long and careful studies of the old 
masters no doubt contributed to the extreme 
grace and loveliness of his figures and the 
classic serenity of his theme and style. Mod- 
ern influence, however, can be traced in the 
misty softness, the tender light and trem- 
bling shade of his pictures so different from 
the hard, dry, exact and careful execution 
which often characterizes painters whom 
we are wont to consider as true exponents 
of the classic spirit. It is doubtful if any- 
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A WOMAN, RESTING ON THE GRASS 



By Pierre-Auguste Renoir 



one has ever painted the nude in a manner 
more generally pleasing, so wrapt aloof and 
apart frcm the day world are his lovely 
nymphs in sylvan solitudes. They are in a 
dream and we are in a dream where all is 
unreal save loveliness and nudity is as har- 
monious and appropriate as among the 
gods on Olymphus. 

Oftentimes his flesh tones are marble 
like, not too glowing and human, suggestive 
of the pale spirit rather than of red blood 
and utterly appropriate in a presentation of 
the ideal. The lines and pcses of his figures 
likewise are all those of grace, beauty and 
tranquility. His color is exquisite always, 
whether subdued or alive with vivid con- 
trasts of pearl-like flesh and bronze or cop- 
per-hued hair against brooding shadowy 
backgrounds or flame red and strange blue- 
green draperies. 



So strong is Henner's individuality that 
to have seen one of his paintings is to know 
his work thereafter at sight. Indeed," he 
is said to have refrained from signing many 
of his works, a Henner always being unmis- 
takable. One is puzzled in analyzing the 
causes that set so individual a stamp upon 
his work for all of his effects seem simple 
and yet one cannot recall having ever seen 
anything exactly similar before. Others in- 
deed have painted tenderly but never such 
melting light, such dreamy and poetic 
shadow. Neither do pale skins, auburn- 
toned hair, red and blue draperies sound 
novel or surprisingly ingenious and yet 
there is a quality about these things, as he 
paints them, that is unique and like no one 
but Henner. His nudes are tranquil and 
beautiful, exquisite presentations of the 
ideal in all of its fancied loveline-^. 
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The nudes of Renoir on the other hand 
are vivid, alive and real, the figures often 
approaching to what we call, most unkindly, 
"fat," the short, full-blown type, that Na- 
ture produces today in greater abundance 
than she does the slender and long-limbed 
type of classic antiquity. The over-fastidi- 
ous may wonder why a man of genius, 
might choose to paint the over-rounded tor- 
so, the rather heavy thigh, and the chubby 
hand of a not-particularly delicately molded 
woman. One must admit, however, that 
she is very human and the fact that she is 
not uncommon would seem to indicate that 
nature finds some justification for her ex- 
istence, just as Abraham Lincoln inferred 
that God must have loved the common peo- 
ple because he made so many of them. The 
plump and rosy type of woman portrayed 
by Renoir is not indeed the nectar and am- 
brosia of the gods but rather the round and 
homely loaf of common human sustenance. 
He has not bothered always to even make 
her beautiful of face, but she is wholesome, 
good natured, vivacious and interesting and 
she is nude for the descent and natural rea- 
son that she has just taken or is just about 
to take her bath. She is an everyday wom- 
an in an everyday situation with the charm 
of well-nourished comliness, cheerfulness, 
cleanliness and health. 

We dwell upon these things first as things 
which every one may readily see and ap- 
preciate. The manner of execution and the 
novel and finally triumphant theories of 



painting characteristic of this great man 
have been very ably analyzed and explained 
by Air. Charles Louis Borgemeyer in his 
work on "The Master Impressionists ' from 
which we take the liberty of quoting: 

"He has painted infinitely diverse work," 
says Mr. Borgmeyer, "with the most differ- 
ent technique, but always with his own 
mark stamped upon it. His works, while 
more or less unfinished, and often resem- 
bling, in their drawing, the work of a very 
young artist are still distinctive. They say 
Renoir has been one of the men distinctly 
difficult to copy, and that no one has at- 
tempted it as yet. His works show an ex- 
treme versatility and marked unevenness. 
He has painted as lightly and as smoothly as 
Clouet, Holbein or Ingres and he has paint- 
ed with the palette knife. 'Les Baxgneuses 
is like enamel. The 'Fcmme qui dorf has 
great gobs of paint. He has painted a pic- 
ture in a few hours and he has spent days 
without number on a picture no larger than 
the hand." 

"His delicately fresh bathers stand all 
white in the full light. We see them thorugh 
the pale blue, green and lilac of the air. To 
some they are superb as examples of wom- 
anly physique, while others find his round 
contours inflated, cotton-wooly. I feel this 
at times strongly. I never see his 'Femme 
nne couchee sur un canapee without think- 
ing that the woman's legs and arms have 
been squeezed out, worm- fash ion, from a 
huge tube of cold cream.'' 
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